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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

BUTTERWORTH, JULIAN EDWARD, Ph.D. 
Problems in State High School Finance. 
World Book Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 1918. 214 pages. 

Dr. Butterworth's volume in the "School Efficiency 
Series" represents the first successful attempt to in- 
vestigate, and to state in detail, the complex financial 
problems of the public high schools of the various 
states of the Union. The author has approached his 
problem in a sane and scientific way, and has pre- 
sented the results of his investigation in a clear and 
highly satisfactory manner. The work is so well done 
that one hesitates to call attention to such slight in- 
accuracies in minor details as may be found in a few 
places, since they in no way detract from the value of 
the volume. Dr. Butterworth has made a really help- 
ful contribution, and has presented a volume that will 
prove invaluable to those school administrators having 
to do with the conduct of public high schools. 

The publication appears, moreover, at an opportune 
time. The legislatures of almost all the states in the 
Union within the next year or two will be called upon 
to modify their school laws relating to public high 
schools so as to enable these institutions to meet the 
larger demands that will be made upon secondary edu- 
cation as one of the results of the war. The problem 
of financing secondary schools is the one big funda- 
mental problem underlying and conditioning all fur- 
ther high school progress. Dr. Butterworth's contri- 
bution therefore, will prove constructively helpful at 
this time.— N. W. W. 



SMITH and JEWETT. Introduction to the 
Study of Science. Price $1.40. Macmillan, 1918. 

Increasingly textbook writers and publishers are 
trying to meet the needs of students in their every-day 
life. The old order changeth and a new appears. At 
one time not so long ago science textbooks were writ- 
ten on the plan of presenting facts and phenomena of 
the world from the scientist's point of view. The 
newest and best books in science today have in mind 
the pupil's point of view. 

Besides this, science is recognized as having very 
practical value in economic, commercial, political, and 
social relations. Impure water, foul air, hostile bac- 
teria are recognized as matters of immediate social 
concern. Weather conditions are of more than purely 
scientific interest. The inclined plane as illustrated in 
the grade of a street or railroad track has a place in 
the mind of the farmer or of the business man as well 
as in the mind of the student of science. 



In the past experiments were placed in textbooks 
on science as a sort of necessary but boring task for 
the student. Whether or not the student recognized 
and made concrete the applications to his daily life 
mattered little if at all. Now the experiment is not 
only made to apply to daily needs but often and re- 
peatedly is drawn from the most common experiences 
of the day's work. 

It used to be thought that in order to be scientific 
the world had to be separated and divided into parts 
each mutually exclusive of the others. To treat the 
phenomena of life in any other but this way was "most 
unscientific." Yet the teaching world now sees how 
possible and how valuable it is to present scientific 
data with little or no relation to their nomenclature 
and scientific classification. 

All this is but another way of saying that in our 
present day textbook making the point of departure 
is the pupil and not the subject, that the basis of ar- 
rangement and treatment is psychological rather than 
logical, that the purpose is to make applicable and 
usable the knowledge which man is slowly acquiring 
of his world. 

It is on these principles and with these points in 
mind that the above text has been written. The au- 
thors succeed in their efforts admirably, and while 
making the material popular they retain the scientific 
viewpoint throughout. The text is equally good with 
a few tests on elementary science and very greatly 
superior to the great mass. — L. A. W. 



SPEARE, M. E., and NORRIS, W. B. World War 
Issues and Ideals. Price, $1.40. Ginn & Co. 1918. 

A collection of contemporary historical and literary 
selections from the pen and lips of two-score writers 
and speakers among both the Allied and the Central 
Powers, the book was originally intended as supple- 
mentary reading for students taking the War Issues 
Course of the S. A. T. C. The text is also of dis- 
tinct worth to such of the general reading public as 
desire to seek for an interpretation of national ideals 
in the spoken and written words of leading citizens 
in the nations at war, being truly international in 
scope. 

The authors have divided the material into seven 
separate sections. The first sets forth the issues of 
the world war as revealed in the expressions of Eng- 
lish, American and German writers, — Lloyd George, 
Wilson, Root, Bethmann-Hollweg, and others. The 
atmosphere of the war is presented largely by French 
writers. The spirit of the warring nations is set forth 
by the writings and speeches of John Galsworthy, 
Maeterlinck, Viviani, Pershing, Bernhardi, et als. 
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Democratic and autocratic ideals of government, as 
the fourth section, are stated by Bryce, Root, and 
Treitschke, among others. In like manner writers 
and advocates in the warring nations discuss the new 
Europe and a lasting peace; describe the features of 
American life and character; and make evident the 
foreign policy of the United States. About ten pages 
of carefully selected notes and references to further 
reading complete the book. 

The selections and the authors have been well 
chosen; the material is well arranged; the mechanical 
make-up of the book is good. The thought that stu- 
dents of the war would profit by having such a col- 
lection of addresses, papers and selections from writ- 
ings gathered between the covers of a single book for 
study and reflection is a happy one. 

These are the reactions of men sitting off and, as it 
were, viewing the cataclysm from afar. What are the 
issues of the war to the soldier, and for what ideals 
were the men in the- trenches, on the sea and in the 
air fighting? Do the men who "did the job" have 
these same lofty sentiments? Were they actuated by 
and did they carry on in the same spirit of idealism? 
We have had scattered, isolated expressions of the 
soldier's sentiments. How do they compare? If they 
differ, which represents best the issues and ideals of 
the war? Thus and more does the book stimulate 
mental reaction. 

As a collection of possible declamations for public 
occasions, as collateral reading in history courses, as 
illustrative of modern literary form in exposition, de- 
scription, argumentation and narration, the book will 
have a valuable place in both history and English 
classes. — L. A. W. 



ROBERTSON, JUDGE BUXTON. Guide-Posts 
for the Class Room. 87 pages. 75 cents. 1918. 
(Published by the author, Concord, N. C.) 
This is a readable little treatise dealing with the 
everyday problems of the class room in a common- 
sense way. It is intended not for the technical stu- 
dent of education but especially for the young teachers 
(though it has valuable suggestions for older ones 
as well). The twelve chapter headings are: "The 
School Grounds," "The School Room and Its Equip- 
ment," "Making Ready for the Opening," "The 
Daily Program," "The Teacher," "The Assignment 
of the Lesson," "Teaching the Lesson," "Two Kinds 
of Books," "Playtime and How to Use It," "Disci- 
pline," "The School and Its Environment," "The Final 
Function of the School." In the appendix are to be 
found four pages of "Practical Precepts" and four 
pages of "Mottoes for the School Room." 



The author has had many years' experience as 
teacher in both town and country schools and as 
superintendent of both these types of schools. It is 
directly out of this first-hand experience that his book 
has grown. He is at present superintendent of the 
public schools of Cabarrus County. — N. W. W. 



POWERS, H. H. America and Britain. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1918. Pp. iv -\- 
76. Price, 40 cents. 
This is a straightforward, readable story of the re- 
lations between Great Britain and America graphically 
presented and illustrated with numerous dramatic in- 
cidents from our international history. Its purpose is 
to clear up some of our misunderstndings, remove 
certain prejudices now hoary with age, and to foster 
better understanding and mutual good will between 
these two great peoples. The facts presented do not 
always square with some of our traditional notions, 
but they are convincing nevertheless, and the reader 
is led (if he reads with an open mind) to a deeper 
appreciation of the great background of good-will for 
America that has conditioned Great Britain's dealings 
with us, even when surface differences have so ob- 
scured this fact as to cause us almost to forget that 
we are really one people. A careful reading of this 
little volume will strengthen the bonds of Anglo-Sax- 
on mutuality that must hold us closer together in the 
years to come. Teachers of British and American 
history in our high schools and colleges should not 
only make use of this book themselves but they should 
see that their students have an opportunity to read it. 
It is a little book with a great big idea. — N. W. W. 



WORDS OF APPRECIATION 

Mr. A. V. Anderson, Principal of the Stantonsburg 
High School, says: 

"I have enjoyed reading each copy and I think that 
every teacher in North Carolina should be a subscriber 
to this publication." 



Prof. J. G. Baird, principal of Baird's School for 
Boys, Charlotte, writing his opinion of The High 
School Journal, says : "The October issue is indeed 
a gem. It should stimulate the indifferent teachers to 
higher aims." 



Debating clubs are to a certain extent a substitute 
for theatrical entertainments: an American cannot 
converse, but he can discuss ; and when he attempts to 
talk he falls into a dissertation. — Alexis dE Tocque- 

VILLE. 



